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Venus. More than half Moore's version of the Abelard story might
have been entitled " Conversations in a Nunnery", for the latter
part of the book is largely devoted to the gossip of Heloise with
her colleagues in the convent. His hatred of Roman Catholicism
coloured much of his work after Evelyn Innes, and became so
fanatical that he quarrelled with his brother Maurice on the
subject. But his predilection for priests and nuns had another
origin than religious bias. Avowedly he wrote to expose fanatical
devotion to religion as "the most terrible of all forms of sen-
suality," but sexuality in monks and nuns obsessed him with an
obscene fascination. He revelled as mischievously in telling tales
of monkish lecherousness as Boccaccio or Balzac, and the notion
of nuns indulging in unchastity appealed to his libidinous fancy
as alluringly as to Casanova's.

Heloise and Abelard appeared in 1921, but in the seven years
since the publication of Vale in 1914, Moore had embarked on the
fourth and final stage of his career. Expressing no surprise at a
glaring solecism in Evelyn Innes, Oscar Wilde said, "The next
time Moore will get it right. He conducts his education in public,"
When Moore happened to read the Bible on being presented with
a copy by a friend, he was at once eager to announce his discovery
of such an unsuspected masterpiece: he wrote a play called 'the
Apostle on the idea of a meeting between Christ and St. Paul
after the crucifixion. The idea was in his mind when, in 1913,
he revised Spring Days and felt inspired with the desire to write
another novel. In spite of all his new theories, he went to work
in the old way learned from Reade and Zola; he did a sort of
Cook's tour of Palestine in about six weeks to seek " local colour".
The result was The Brook Kerith> which brought Moore once again
into the news with a storm of controversy, and revealed that,
though the pillars of Humbug's temple were mouldering to
ruin, the old gods had not yet crashed to the dust. The time was
not yet when the story of the gospels could be freely made the
material of imaginative fiction as it was to be in the nineteen-
thirties; the ecclesiastical pundits rose in their wrath, and still
subservient as ever to the call of respectability, the libraries
banned The Brook Kerith.

Naively John Freeman deplored the notoriety achieved by